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Mr. Douglas's Openino Speech. 

Ladies and Gentlemetiy-^ appear before you to-day for the 
purpose of discussing the leading political topics which now 
agitate the public mindj) ^y an arrangement between tMr. 
Lincoln, and myself, we are present here to-day for the purpose 
of having a joint discussion, as the representatives of the 'two 
great political parties of the State and Union, upon the piin- 
ciples in issue between those parties); and this vast concourse 
of people shows the deep feeling which pervades the public 
rmnd in regard to the questions dividing us. • — - 

(prior to 1854^ this country was divided into two great 
political parties, known as the Whig and Democratic parties^ 
^th were national and patriotic, advocating principles that 
were universal in their application, (^n old-line Whig could 
proclaim his principles in Louisiana and Massachusetts alike. 
>Whig principles had no boundalry sectional line: they were 
jiot limited by the Ohio River, nor by the Potomac, nor by the 
line of the free and slave States, but applied and were pro- 
claimed wherever the Constitution ruled or the American iiag 
vvaved over the American soil. So it was and so it is with the 
:^feat Democratic party, which, from the days of Jefferson until 
this period, has proven itself to be the historic party of this 
nation, ^ii^ile the Whig and Democratie parties differed in 
Regard to a bank, the tariff, distribvtion, the specie circular, 
aad the sub-treasury, they af jeed on tJxe great slavery question 




which, now agitates the Union. \[/^ay that th<p Whig party at\d 
the Democratic party agreed on the slavery question, while 
tUey differed on those matters of expediency to which I have 
referred. The Whig party and the Democratic party jointly 
adopted the compromise measures of 1850 as the basts of a 
proper and Just solution of the slavery question in all it$ 
forms, Clay was the great leader, with Wi^h^ter pn his right 
and Cass on his ieft^ and sustained by the pa^ the Whig 
and Democratip ranks who had devised : and enacted the 
coinpromise measures of xSso. " 

In I $51 the Whig party and the Democratic party united in 
Illinois in adopting resolutions indorsing and approving the 
principles of the compromise measures of 1850 as the proper 
adjustment of that question. In 1S52, when the Whig party 
assembled in convention at Baltimore for the purpose of 
nominating a candidate for the presidency, the first thing it did 
^ was to declare the compromise measures of 1850, in substance 
and in principle, a suitable adjustment of that question. [Here 
/'the speaker was interrupted by loiid and lpng«coiittinued ap- 
• plause.T My friends, sile ice will be more acceptable to me 
in- the discussion of these questions than applause. I desire to 
address myself to your judgment, your understanding, and your 
consciences, land not to your passions or your enthusiasm. 
When the Democratic convention assembled in Baltimore in 
the same year, for the {Purpose of nominating a Democratic ' 
candidate for the presidency, it also adopted the compromise 
measures of 1850 as the basis of Democratic a.ction. Thus 
■f you see that up to 1855-54 the Whig party and the Democratic 
^- party both stood, on the sam e p latform with regard to the 
slavery question. That pla^^rmwats the right of the people 
o£ each State and each Territory to decide their local and 
domestic institutions for themselves, subject only to the Federal 
Constitution. 

n)uring the session of Congress of 1853-54 I introduced 
into the Senate of the United States a bill to organize the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska on that principle which 
had been adopted in the compromise measures of 1850, ap- 
■ proved by the Whig party and the Democratic party in Illinois 
in 185 X, and indorsed by the Whig party and the Democratic; 
party in national convention in 1852X In order that there 
m^^ht be no mibunderstanding in relation to the principte 
involved in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, I put forth the troe 
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intent and meaninj; of the act m these words ; :^^I^.isi thp true 
intent And nteanin^ of this act not to I^^slate sla,i^iyj||i|to.aiiy 
State or Territory, or to exclude it therefoom, but- to leive fhe 
people thex«ol perfectiy free to form and iregulate their doire^ 
tic instiitudons m their own way, subject .only to the Federal 
Constitution.'^ a^T^us you see that up to 1854, when the Kan- 
sas and Ndsraska bill was brought into Congress for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the principles which both patties had up 
to that time indorsed and approved, there had been no division 
in this country in regard to that principle except t!ie opposi- 



of the Illinois Ic^slatuse, upon a resolution as>erting that 
principle, every Whig and every Democrat in the House voted 
in the affirmative, and only four men voted against it, and 
tlY}!>e four were old>Iine Abolitionists. 

UP Mr. Abraham. Lincoln and Mr. Lyman IVumbuU enr' 
tered into an^ arrangement, one with the other, and' each with 
• his respective friei^s, to dissolve the old Whig party on tibe 
one hand, and to dissolve the old Democratic party on the 
other, and to connect the members of both into an- Abolition 
par^, under the ttame and disguise of a Republican par^|f 
The tert^ of that arrangeme^it between LincoM'.and Trum« 
bull have Been^published by Lincoln's special friend> James H. 
Matheny, Esq^l^fli^d (^ey were that lincoln should have f 
General Shields's ^^Ece in the United States . Senate^ Which | 
was then about to become vacant, andlthat TrumbuU should 
have my seat when my term expire*^ ^jncoln went to woflc|f p 
to Abolidonize the Old Whig party anl over the State, pretencM? ' : 
ing that he was then as gowi a Whig as ever ; and Trumbull ^ 
went to work in his part of the State preaching Abolitioniism 
in its mildef and lifter form, and tr^ng to Abolitionize the 
Democratic party, and bring old Democrats handcuffed and 
bound hand and foot into the Abolition camp. In pursu- 
ance of. the arrangement the parties met at Springfield in 
October, 1854, and proclaimed their new platforp. Lincoln 
was to bring into the Abolition camp the old-line Whigs, :and 
transfer them over to Giddings, Chase, Fred Douglass, and 
Parson Lovejoy, who were readyHo receive them and christen . 
them in their new faith. They laid down ou: that occasion ^-^ 
a platform for their new KSpubUcan party, whifCl^ was thiis to 
be constructed^ I have the resolutions of the State convien- . 
don then held, whidi was the first mass State convention 
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ever hdd in Illinois by the Black Republican party; and I now 
hold thiem' in my hands and will read a part o£ them, and 
cause the others to be printed. Here are the most important 
and material resolutions of this Abolition platform: — 

I. Hisahidt That we believe thit> truth to be self •evident, that« when 

Jijutiea become stibversive of the ends for which they are established, or 
ncapable of restoring the goveinment to the true principles of the Constl- 
iation. it i? the right and duty of the people to dissolve the political bands 
by which theyniay have been connected there^th, and to organize new 
parties upon &uc1t principles and with such views as the circumstances and 
thb exigencies of the nation may demand. 

3. Resolved^ Thai the times imperatively demand the reorganization of 
parties, and, repudiating all previous partv attachments, names, and predi* 
lections, we unite ourselves together in defence of the liberty and Constitu* 
tion of the country, and wilt hereafter cooperate as the Republican party, 
pledged to the accomplishment of the following purposes: to bring the 
administration of the government back to the control of first principles; 
to restore Nebraska and Kansas to the position of free Territories; tha^ 
as the Constitution of the United States vests in the States, and not in 
Cbngi^, the power to legislate for the extradition of fugitives from labor, 
to repeal and entirely abrogate the fugitive-slave law ; yto restrict slavery to , 
those States in which it exists; to prohibit the adm^ion of amr iaore slave 
States into the Union; to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; to 
exclude slavery from all the Territories over which the general government 
has exclusive jurisdiction; and to resist the acquirement of any more 
Territories unless the practice of slavery thereat forever shall have been 
prohibited. 

3. Rtsolvei^ That in furtherance of these principles we will use such con> 
stitutional and lawful means as shall seem best adapted to their iaccomplish> 
ment, and that we will support no man for office, under the general or State 
government, who is not positively and fully committed to the support k& 
ttiesfi princ^ues, and whoSw' persona! character and conduct is not a 
guarantee that he is reliable, and who shall not have abjured old pany 
allegiance and ties. 

t; Now, gentlemen, your Black Republicans have cheered 
eva^ one of those propositions ; and yet I venture to say that 
you cannot get Mr. Lincoln to come out and say that he is 
now in favor of each onie of»them.f That these propositions^ 
one and all, constitute the platform of the Black Republican 
party of this day, I have no doubt; and, wheti you were not 
aware for what purpose I was reading them, your Black Re- 
J^iiblicaQS cheered them as good Black Republican doctrin^ 
pKy object in reading the^e resolutions was to put the questi<Kai 
to Abraham Lincolii this day, whether he now stands and wiQ 
Stand by each article in that creed, and carry it but; I desire 
to know whether Mr. Lincoln to-day stands as he did in 185% 
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in fAvoT d the uncondKdonal ir«|»eal of tiie fugitive^dave !aw» 
I desire him to answer v^heiher he stands piedg^ ti^day, , 

l^he did in 1S54, agaunst the admission of. any more siave^ I 
States into the Unio% even iC the people >ivant Uiem. . I want 
to know>!vhether he stands plec^ed agair^st the admission ot 
a new State into the Union witii sucn a constitution as the i 

"^people of that State may see fit to make. I mnt to kiitow ] 
whether he stands tc^dtiy pledged to the abolition of slavery in \ 

vdie Duitrict of Columbia. I desire him to answer whether he \ 
stands pledged to the prohibition the slave-trade between \ 
the different Stales. I de^re to kpow whether he stands^ j 
pledged to prohibit slavery in all Ae Territories o£ the United \ 

1,-Sts^es, nbi^ as wd! as sou^ of the Missouri Compromise 
line, I dedie him to answer whether he is opposed to the 
acquisition <^ any more territory unless slavery is prohibited 
therein. I want his answer to tibiese questions. Your affirma^' 
tive dieexs in iswx of this Abolition platform are not satis-^ 
l^ctory. I ask Abraham Lincoln to answer these questions, 
in order that, when I trot him down to lower Egypt, I may 
put the same questi<His to him. |lif^ principles are the same 
everywhere. I am proclsum them alike in. the North, the 
Sduth, ^ East, and the West My principles will apply 
ndierever the O^stitution prevails and the American flag 
waves. I deinre to know whether Mr. Lincoln's principles 
will bear tsan^[^anting isom Ottawa to Jonesboro? I put 
titese queslioQS to Mm to^ay distinctly, smd ask an answer. 
I have a ri^t to an answei*; for I quote from Ae platform of 
^ RepuUlcan party, made by himself and others at the time 
dxat party was iaim^ and the bargain made by Lincoln to 
dissolve and kill the Old Whig party, and transfer its mem- 
bers, bound hand and foot, to the Abolition party, under the 
dire<nion i£ Giddings and Fred Douglass. the remarks v 
I have made «m Has platform, and the position of Mr. lincoln 
upon it,^«<hean xtot^ng personally disrespectful or unkiiid to- 
that gentieaoa^ ^have known h^m for nearly twenty-five 
years. Hiere wcsre many points of S3i2ftpathy between us 
i^en we first got acquainted. We were both comparatively 
bo}^ and hoQi stm^iil^ with poverty in a strange land. 

. I was a sdiot^teacfaer in I3ie town of Winchester, and he a. 
flourishing gtosxxf-kieep& in the town of Salem. He was 
isatre suco^^M In Ms ocoi^tion than f was in mine, and 
hence more £i^rtmsate In tins woslii's igoods. Lincoln is one of 
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I cmiHi^ m$^.y^mi^. % caMi^maiier, I mwie a- g^Of)d bedstead 

burieaitf. aitd seorettu^ii^ titftO: wi^ but I he* 

lieve thai IJbf^la was- aLwiiy». moi^ succes^fol m business 
tiKu^;: I, locr-hMi^ bttsioesai enabted him to get into the !egi.sla<' 
ture, * I met him theref howevor^ and had s/mpathy with him, 
because of the up-hill struggle we both had i» lifer He waa 
tlwia jwM:. a»: good, at telling, an anecdote a» now. He could 
beat aoy of ibe boy& wrestling, or running a foot-race, in 
pitching; quoits or tossing;^ a. copper; could rain more liquor 
thaii.,aU the boys- oil Jhe' town together; and the dignity and 
impastiaUty with whick he presided at a horse-race or ^ist■^ 
iSg^ excited the admiration and won the praise of every- 
b<^3r; that was present and par^cipated. I sympathisred with . 
hiiit because he was^ strugglingL with diMcidties, and so was I. ' 

tC. Lincoln served.witb me in the legislature in: 1^36, when we. " 
Kb reticedi and he ; subsided or became submeiiged' and he 
wii$.lost: siglit of as: a public man: for some:year3.4/la 1844! 
when Wilmot introduced hiS: celebrated proviso, and thef 
Abolition tornado swept over thecountry, Lincoln^ agaia tumacl| 
up as^ a member of Congress from< the Sangamon district.^? 
i was; theji in , thft Senate otthe: United States,, and: was glad to^: 
wdbaome my old &iend and companion. \JVhjist irt Congresi^li 
li« d^iilkgiuslie^ opposition to/the Mexican wai^ 

j^k&a^thie;i»de o£.the coiamon enemy against his own country^ 
ai:^ wben hei^ton^ home^ he found that the indignation 
thei , pejgitfe foUowed: him evwrywhere^ and he was again sub»| - 
nM5iige<J», or obliged to retire into private life^; for^tten by hi% ^ 
^rmer Mends,, He came up a^^in in 1854, just- in time t^-^ 
inaj^ this;. Abolition, or Black RepubUcan platfono^ in compao^. 
with GiddjiQ^. Lovejoy,. Chase^, and: Fred : Dougiass, for tliSC 
Ilepublics^. party to stand upon^ Trumbull;, too^. was one olv 
our , owa co.ntemporaiies.. He was bom- and raised in dhfe 
Coiiifiecidcu^ wa&>.bred,a Feder^ist^ bu^:removing; to Georgis^. i 
turned Ntdlifiet: when, nullification; wa&^popular,.ar^ 
he dii^Mp^^d.pC his. docks and wound up^idsr bu^ness^ migrated 
to lUinois^ turned, poUtician^ and. lawyer h^^ and made Ws / 
appearance ia 184* as .a memberKof ; the- legislature; He .berA 
came noted^as-the author of the; scheme to repudiate a large 
portion o£ S^te. debt of Uli^ wpidi!^ ' 
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have I^my ^ictd '^^■sici: tiSie £ak escutdbieon oS 

our ^bi^dtts ^iltfts^died toUiai: nies^mise cmi- 

into aiftE^^^lttet^^i^^ ^ 9^ H<m$e R<^««ie«itae- 

as$»£i^er^ :dke 3mi$r-sil <6l)%»ska& «3t IlUttois to pay 

ex^rjr «id£t&!r ^ «[ebt ^ ^'«<i«d «i)d <ev«ry i>oiad bore 
her IDrambttlTs )ssii«)%iili^ has iiM&wedi mt &mx I thus 

llofese two iwtx, ^vk^ i&rs&e^ s^ss «osaMir«t)t«m to Abdi- 

pat !tltems&!«(es iwto :fhe :;^^']<e >o$ ^ IMted S^tate^ in pursit> 
anoe ^bK^gs^ ^sere mow ^camiDg •oat di%t sirrAJ^geraeat. 

Hatd^&Q^' sts^ Tram^H Hhat She baigain 

^ras vksA liixscohi ^^umld be ^seauUsor m ^ostMs's pkaxiCf and. 

bull 4dl»siSed IBncoh^ baw^ of lour or &vt Abt^tdoct- 

' jzed Bssstocnds b<>l^^ in the Seiaaie. He 

3cd::^hem'vaie:itoJL^iK!C3>^ "vMdx <ob^gied the rest <^ 
tl^ AbicirBlaaiBSts to siipSKnt btm 

s^saSm. 'l%ieRi sre -a :nxnaber sn&oiMes die truth of 
tlus l^sstdes Msdien^ 4xnd I si^jpj^ eva^; Mr. liaooln 

. Mc I,ancdl& Senmmh ^&at be shftQ baye ?)^, i^ace intended 
.^OT IDnxiiSbiili, s& ITnnnbaQ cheated Ima aaad ^;gcit b|s ; aad 
TnoDoabdiias stunynng ^le State, tradncxog roe iocr jOi^i^iprpose 
of secanng l3te rpcaition iar iMvaahx, in erdea: to faim. It 
. was m iCisaoseqisesice of ibis .arrangeanent ibai R.<e^iblicaa 
conveinliEm was jmpaneHed to instruct for liina^ and isdbodj 
d&e; ax^ it ^was «n :3n5 accDout that :^3e3r ^i^ed lesolutic&s 
.tibalt h& was their £ist, Ibar last, and Ibdbr onlj <iiioioe. 

iroitia ^Q(a&5 3iat Ixe consideried:; Ibef bad bo aiiaa in the 
.RejNaMkan ^lailj'iar ibe pbice tsxiqpt lAsxcdhx, for tbe reason 
. that 9ase (&snaQdsd:&at 1b% sboxild cairj oist 4be aaraajgemegt, 
/ HaCTSg fnrmftd rdus ^aew ^pax^ iox Ibe besieSt <if deserters 
from Wlx^^Esy and deser£eis ^oaoa Bemocsacj^ aod baviss^ 
Said doFsm i&e .Abrififinn ^Safbrm idndi I bave read, linooln 
now taic^ las siamd and jxr^ijaams bis Mn^^toa. dociiiaes,. 
. Let mc sca^a^Bct iStem. In Ms s|)eecb act $|»ni]^^&^ to 
(/theoQnamifiaQ^diicSi.sanii^^ S(emi&be«tidi'^ 
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In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. " A honse divided against itself cannot stand." I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved,— I do not expect the house to fall,—, 
^ut I do expect it will cease to be (Uvided. It will become all one^ thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
' it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it 
forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, — old as well as ' 
new. North as well as South. [" Good," " Good," and cheers.] 

^ I am delighted to hear you Black Republicans say," Good." 
I have no doubt that doctrine expresses your sentiments ; and 
I will prove to you now, if you will listen to me, ^^t it is revo- ^ 
lutionary and desttuctive of the existence of this government. * 
Mr. Lincoln, in the extract from which I have read, says that 

ythis government cannot endure permanently in the same 

• condition in which it was made by its framers — divided into 
free and slave States. VHe says that it has existed for about ; 
seventy years thus divided, and yet he tells you that it cannot 
endure permanently on the same principles and in the same 
relative condition in which our fathers made it. Why can it 
not exist divided into free, and slave States? ^/M^ashington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, ana the great 

^eh of that day made this government divided into free States, 
and slave States, and left each State perfectly free to do as it 
pleased on the subject of slavery. «/\Vhy can it not exist on 
the same principles on which our fathers made it ? Vthey- 
knew when they framed the Constiiution that in a country as ' 
wide and broad as this, with such a variety of climate, pro- 
duction, and interest,^ the people necessarily required differ- 
ent laws and institutions in different localities. They knew 
that the laws and regulations which would suit the granite 
hills of New Hampshire would be unsuited to the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina ; and^ey therefore provided that each 

i/State should retain its own legislature iand its own sovereignty, 
with the full and complete power to do as it pleasedLwithin its 
own limits, in all that was local and not national. *^ne of the .% 
reserved rights of the States wa$ the right to regulate the 
relations between master and servaint, on the slavery question. 
At the time the Constitution was framed there were thir- : 
teen States in the Union, twelve of which were slaveholding| 
States and one a free State. Suppose this doctrine of uni- } 
fonnity preached by Mr. Lincoln, that the States should all^ 
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be free or all be slave, had prevailed; and what would have 
' been the result? Of course, the twelve slaveholding States 
would have overruled the one free State; and slavery would 
have been fastened by a constitutional provision oh every 
inch of the American republic, instead of being left, as our 
fathers wisely left it, to each State to decide for itself. Here 
assert that uniformity in the local laws and institutions 
of the different States is neither possible nor desirable. I£ ^ 
j^niformity had been adopted when the government was estab* 
" lished, it must inevitably have been the uniformity of slavery 
everywhere, orHelse the uniformity of negro citizenship aind 
negro equality everywhere. 

y%e are told by Lincoln that he is utterly opposed to the 
Dred Scott decision, and will not submit to it, for the reason 
that he says it devrives the negro of the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. That is the first and main reason which he 
assigns for his warfare on the Supreme Court of the United 
States and its decision, i/l ask you, Are you in favor of con- 
ferring upon the negro the rights and privileges of citizenship? 
Do you desire to strike out of our State constitution that clause 
which keeps slaves and free negroes out of the State, and allow 
the free negroes to flow in, and cover your prairies with blac!& 
settlements ? Do you desire to turn this beautiful State into a 
fr^e negro colony, in order that, when Missouri abolishes 
slavery, she can send one hundred thousand emancipated slaves 

0 into Illinois, to become citizens and voters, on an equality with 
yourselves ? If you desire negro citizenship, if you desire to [ 
allow them to come into the State and settle with the white i 
man, if you desire them to vote on an equality with yourselves^ | 
Ciid to make them eligible to office, to serve on juries, and to / 
adjvidge your rights|4nen support Mr. Lincoln and the Black 
Republican party, who are in favor of the citizenship of the 
negro, .u^or one, I am opposed to negro citizenship in any and 
every form. i*<f believe this government was made oa the white 
basis. tJb»elieve it was made by white men, for the benefit of 

i; white men and their posterity forever ; and I am in favor of 
confining ciUzenship to white men, men of European birth and 
descent, inSitead of conferring it upon negroes, Indians, and 
oth^r inferi0s>jaces. ^ 

. Mr. Lmcolh, following the example and lead of all the li|]iei^ 
Abolition orators who go around and lecture in the baseiSents 
of schools and. churches, reads from the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence thtu all iis«» were created eqttfi^ and then aftk« how 
cm yovt deprive s ne^o ol that equality whkh God md the 
Ikdiuratioa of Independence award to him ? and they ^ 
' maintain tljnl negro equality is guaranteed by the Iaw» ol God, 
and that it i» asserted in the Declaration of Independence. 
If they jMnh so, <^ course they have a right to say so, and so 
, vc^e," w4 <k> not question Mr, Lincoln's conscientious belief 
Q thiftt the neipro was made his equal, and hence is his brother; 
but, for my own part, I do not regard the negro as my equal, 
and poaitivelj^ deny that he is my brother or any kin to ine 
whatever. Lincoln has evidently learned by heart Parson 
Lovejoy^s catechism. He can repeat it as well as Farnswortli, 
and he ii^ worthy of a medal from Father Giddings and Fred 
Douglass for his Abolitionism.; He holds that the negro was 
bom his equal and yours, and that he wa$t endowed with 
equality by the Almighty, and that no human law can deprive 
fcim of th^ rights which were guaranteed to him by the 
Snpfeme KvAtt at the universe. £^ow I do not believe tliat 
die Almighty ever intended the negro to be the equal of the 
white man» vlf he didj he has been a long time demonstrating 
the iNict. vFor thousands of years the negro has been a race 
upon, eartib ; and during ail that time, in all latitudes and 
cUm»tes» wherever he has wandered or been taken, he has 
b«en infericnr to the race which: he has there met. He belong? 
tO:An< inferior nu^and must always occupy an inferior posi> 
tknau Jt do not hold that, because jAte negro is our inferior, 
ther^ore; he ought to be a slave;^ By^ no means can such a 
coachision be drawn from what I have said. On the a>ntrary, 
jl h«)ld that humanity and Christianity both require that the 
^^gjCQ sludl have and enjoy every ri^t, every privilege, and 
evcsy inuaunity consistent with the safety of the society in 
whidt he llves^ On that pointy I presume, there can be n<> 
diirf»^^ of opinion. JTou and I are bound to extend to om , 
inferior and dependent beings every ri^^t^ every privit^e/ 
every facility and immuni^ consistent with the public good; 
Hie questi<xn then arises, ^^t ri^^sts and privileges are:, 
consistent, with the public good? 'fhis is a question whidife, 
each State and each Territory must decide for itself. J(llino^>^; 
has decided it for herself. We have provided that the n^ro ' 
shaU not be a slave ; and we have alsio provided dtat he sfaaQ 
not be;, a citizen, but protect him in his civil rights, in his life^;. 
persoui. and hU property/ only depriving him of all poii^;~ 
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cal rights "R^ft^ltsoev^r, «nd t^^vt^ng to put hsm <09i an cqoftUlf 
'^ith th« wlald suffn. tluit ipdkiy of liliiKHS is satls^dorf 
^ the !>«»ocr«$ic pait;^ to vne, it it vf&K to ti^ 
l^epublka^ ^^«ere wj«M he no <qttestioa upon the sub- 
ject; hsA ^ K!q^lk«ns t^t !»e ou^^t to be made a 
^tizen, When Ibe beo&mes dliieiv be becomes yovac 
^ual, ^^di in y&m T^ts «»d init^le^es. They assert die 
Dred Scoitt j^s<»»<m to l^e inonstrous because it drales t^t 
ihe negro 3S «ir c&n l>e ^sen «tM3er the Conslxtaiioau 

Now I thoki thxt Tili«K»s bftd a to abolisb and psohilHt 
Blavery as ^sbe >did, and I bold ikst Kentodl^ bas tfie same 
if^t to «o»6mte a^d protect s^aveiy tbat IUIiuhs bad to 
abolish it. I bold l3uit New York bid as mocb n^t to 
abolish :^^v«rjr its ^V^inia bas to «cm1lr»»e it, and that eadi 
and ev«y State t£ ^flns Uxaon is a soi7i««9^ paw.tx^ toA Ibe 
fi^t to do as tt pleases tipon l^is qxwstioia of js^irazy and tqwn 
att its domesfSc iinstitatHms. ^SUveiy is mot tbe <sAy quesdmi 
which coBBcs Tg> ^ 4as ^cocaiKywsi^ Tbae is a far caore 
iiinjKHiant one to you:; xaSi iixxt ^^^mai ^3a3l be done vratb d*-^ 
CreeiMgro? j^lt^baw^settledi^skx'^qaesaionasfar \i% 
iie osncenxed:: ^^iav« prc^olnted it In IIIizM»sfDrcv«v ^>xt^ in 
i(ung so, I l33ank^ 3as^ done iraselhp:, and ^^ae is no man in 
Ihe l^i£ ^o^nniMlMi more straEmons in Ms «pposidba to the 
iBtroducisoQ of slsiven^ Sian I wmM^ Jntt, ^wbraa «e seuied it 
for aixrsdx*^, me -eghRnsted aH <oar power ova l&tft 'sEd>j<»L 
^e have ^cme oar do^, and €&& ido no iKK»e. We 

mast lleat« sac9i ssd eveiycdSffir State to ^bcide for ita^ the 
'nme qaestiosi. ^:iids£0nls^ttjpQlH^to1»pazsaed lovard 

Maune, isb 33ffi'Gsl^er^ba3ad,bas.5aSd1bat ^3^^aSi?t^ IfJliiW' 
k a sonpeicogn State, mxSi ieas Ibe power to ic^gnlate ^ quali- 
%:ado3iis ^0tez5 "v^flnn Ihst Sniils. I iepoiM nevtnr coioeat to 
ctHifer l^^n^^'msSx^vDdxS. >iMzen^np i^on a fiegra, btit 
^ I am n3Ecftgmng t&9^aaxxd'9n& Maine ^^^^ from me 
in o|Hsio!n. liti^ne taks t^e i£ bca* own S£^i»es, asd €ix 
^ qaalncationB lieer nwn lydters io «mt bmdK, la^oot 
snteifeiixig ^ml&L dSBmrn-] and Iffintns wxQ not nstesfaw "mill 
Mime. So waSi -fiiB ^tatte ^ :Kew SSas ^ows tSie 

to TGOe jtt itfvi aed be onms two !£»mdsied sand dfi^l!ai«^ 
^RMbef propex^biii:!no^ ll^jile I »ot iasolEe 

^ ^Bslanc&m -^featevcr between a wbo b^ psrcitiesl^ 
^ 0896 -^^ dia 3Hit»3et, ^ «overe^ State New yo« 
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chooses to make that distinction, it is her business, and not 
mine ; and I will not quarrel with her for it. She can do as 
she pleases on this question if she minds her own business, 



only, act conscientiously and rigidly upon this great principle 
of popular sovereignty, which guarantees to each State and 
Territory the right to do as it pleases on all things local and 
domestic, instead of Congress interfering, we will continue at 
peace one with another. Why should Illinois be at war with . 
Missouri, or Kentucky with Ohio, or Virginia with New York, , 
merely because their instituticms differ? Otfr fathers intended-, 
thet our institutions should differ. (J?6ey knew that the North 
and the South, having different climates, productions, and,' 
iaierests, required different institutions. /This doctrine ol Mr.~^ 
Lincoln, of uniformity among- the institutions of the different ; 
S^tes, is a new doctrine, never dreamed of by Washingto%,^, 
Madison, or the framers of this government. i/Mr. Lincoln andl 
the Republican party set themselves up as wiser than theaje ) 
men who made this government, which has flourished for 
seventy years under the principle of popular sovereignty, 
recognizing the right of each State to do as it pleased. Under 
that principle, we have grown from a nation of three or four 
millions to anation of about thirty millions of people. bWehave 
crossed the Alleghany mountains and filled up the whole Norths 
west, turning the prairie into a garden, and building up churches 
and schools, thus spreading civilization and Christianity where 
before there was nothing but savage barbarism. Under that 
principle we have become, from a feeble nation, the most 
powei^ on the face of the earth; and, if we only adhere to 
that principle, we can go forward increasing in territory, in 
power, in strength, and in glory until the Republic of America 
shall be the north star that shall guide the friends of freedom , 
throughout the civilized world. And why can we not adhere to: , 
the great principle of self-government-upon which our institthji 
tions we»f*originaUy based ? ^ believe that this new doctrinev 
preached by Mr. Lincoln and his party will dissolve the Unipntl 
if it succeeds, ^hey are trying to array all the Northenst 
States in one body against the South, to excite a sectional vnt 
between the free States and the slave States, in order that tbe ' 
one or the other may be driven to the walL 



and we will do the same thing. 
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Mti. Lincoln's Replv. 

My FellovhcHizenSy—i^fihsxi a man hears himself somewhat 
misrepresented, it provokes him, — at least, I find it so with 
myseK; but, when misrepresentation become very gross and 
palpable, it is more apt to amuse him. ^he first thing I see 
fit to notice is the fact that Judge Douglas alleges, after run* 
:ting through the history of the old Democratic and the old 
Whig parties, that Judge Trumbull and msrsell made an 
arrangement in 1854 by which I was to have the place of 
General Shields in the United States Senate, and Judge Trtim- 
-tuU was to have the place c^ . Judge Douglas, i^ow all I have 
say upon that subject is that I think no man — not even 
Judge Douglas ; — can prove it, because it is not true. I have 
no doubt he is ^'conscientious" in saying it. to those 
, resolutions that he took such a length of time to read, as being 
'ibe platform of the Republican party in 1854, I say I never 
4!^d apy^hing to do with them ; and I think Trumbull sever 
bad. tudge Douglas cannot show that either of us ever did 
Jiave anything to do with them. I believe this is true about 
tbosf resolutions. There was a call for a convention to jfonn 
a Republican party at Sprin^eld ; and I think .that my friend 
Mr. Lovejoy, who 1^. here u^mi this stand, had a haiia in it 
I think thiis is true ; and I .thijak> if he will remembier accurii^ely, 
46 will be able to recollect that he tried to get me into it^ 'and 
( would not go in. I believe it is also true that I went 
aWay from Springfield, when the conv^tion was in session, 
to attend court in Tazewell County, ^is true they did place 
ny name, though without authority, upon the committee, and 
Afterward wrote me to attend the meeting of the committee ; 
4at- 1 refused to do so, and^never had anything to do with 
that organization. This is th^ plain truth ^bout all that 
matter of the resolutions. 

Now, about this story that Judge Douglas tells of Trumbull 
bargaining to sell out the old Democratic party, and Lincoln 
peeing to sell out the Old Whig party, I have the means of 
knowing about that: Judge DougU^ cannot have; and I know 
there is no substance. 63 it whatever. Yet I havenno doubt he 
is "congpetttious^-* about it I know that^ after Mr. Lovejoy 
^ot iiitothe legislature that winter, he complained of n^e that 
I had told all the Old Whigs of his district that the Old Whig 
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party was good enough for them, and some of them vote<3 
against him because I told them so. • I have no means 
of totally disproving such charges as this which the judge' 
oakes. ^ man cannot prove a negative; |};(tt he has a right 
to claim that, when a man makes an affirmative charge, he 
must offer some proof to show the truth of what he says. 
I certainly cannot introduce 'testimony to show the negati\'e 
ebout things but X have a right to claim that, if a man says he 
knows a thing, then he must show how he knows it I alwa}^ 
have a right to claim this, and it is not satisfactory to me that 
l/ he may be "conscientious" on the subject 

, ^ow, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time on such things, but 
\fn regard to that general Abolition tilt that Judge Douglas 
makes when he t - ys that I was engaged at that- time in sellin| 
out and Abolitionizing the Old Whig party, I hope you wu 
permit me to read a part of a printed speech that I made then 
at Peoria, which will show altogether a different view of the 
p(»ition I took in that contest of 1854.' [Voice : ^ Put on your 
specs."] Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no longer a 
^ungman. 

Tbis b the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The foregoing historjr 
not be precisely ticcurate in every pardcular; bat I ant saie it n 
sufficiently so for all the uses I shall attempt to makf of It, and in it 
■ have before us the chief materials enabling us to correctly judge whetto 
th« repeal of the Missouri Compromise is right or wrofig. 

I think, and shall try to show, that it is wr ong, — wrong in its direct effect^ 

letting {slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, — and wrong in its prospecthe 
IuriQdple,~allomng it to spread to* every other part m the wide woikl 
where men can be found incliued to take it. 

Thift declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert real £eal for ftt 
spread of slavery, I cannot but bate.^ hate it because of the monstroot 
Injustice of slavery itself. c^I hate it because it deprives o&r republicn 
example of its just influence in the world ; enables the enemies of free ia> 
stitutions, with plausibility, to taunt ua as hygocrites; causes the ml 
ftiends of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and especially because it forces 
so many really good men amongst ourselves into an open war with ti« 
very f andamentsd principles of civil liberty,— critididng the Dedaration el 
Independence, and insisting that there is no right principle of acdon bet 
•df-interest 

Before proceeding let me say I think I have no prejudice against 
Soathem people. i«They are just what we would be m weir situation. B; 
fliasery did not now exist among them, they wo^tdd lot Introdnce it. Ult 
&& now exist among os, wo should not iiurtantly give it op. This I beUete 
<rf the masses NorUi and South. Doubtless there are Indhridaals on boA- 
sides who) wouTd not Hold slaves under'any circumstances ; and others iA» 
wuold gladly introdnce slavery anew, if it were out of existence. We knew 
Aat some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and become tip-ittf» 
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Abolitionists r while some Northern ones go *^outh, and. become most cruel 
slav^masters. 

iWhen Southern lieople tell us they are no more respo;isible for the origin 
of slave/y than we, I acknowledge the fact, ^hen it is said that theinsti-' 
tution exists, and that it is very difiScult to get rid of it in any satisfactory 
; vray, I can understand and appreciate the saying. I surely will not blame 
them for not doing what I should not know how to do mvself. If all 
earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do as to the 
existing institution. My first impulse would be to free all tha slaves, and 
send them to Liberia.^ to their own native land. But a moment's reflection 
Viould convince me that, whatever of high hope (as I think there is) there 
may be in this in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they 
irere all landed there in a day, they would all perish in the next ten days; 
and there are not su7p!u9 chipping and surplus money enough in the world 
to carry them there in iikany times ten days. What then ? Free them all, 
and keep them among us as underlings f Is it quite certain that this betters 
their condition ? I think I would not bold one in slavery, at any rate { yet 
the point is not dear enough to me to denounce people upon. What next ? 
Free them, and make them politically and socially our equals? My &<(vn 
feelings will not admit of this; and, if mine would, we well know that those 
the great mass of white people will not. Whether this feeling accords 
with justice and sound j udgment is not the sole question, if, indeed, it is any 
^it of it A universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely 
(Unregarded. We cannot make them equals, lit does seem to me that 
sjsteuis of gradual emancipation might be adopted; but, for thdr tardiness 
la diis, I wUI not nndertake to judge our brethren of the South.. 

When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowrlcdge them, 
not grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give them any legislation 
for Sxe reclaiming of their fugitives which should not, in its stringency, be 
mora likely to carry a free man into slavery than oar ordinary criminal laws 
are tc bang an innocent one. 

£^ut all this, to my judgment, furnishes no. more excuse for.peiniitting 
ttttvery to go into our own free territory than it would for reviving the 
African slave-trade by law. The law which forbids the bringing of slaves, 
fifom Africa, and that which has so long forbidden the taking of them to 
Nebraska, can hardly be distin^;uished on any moral priodp4e; and the 
]/ff^eal of the former jconld find qmte as plausible excuses as that of tiie latf, r. 

I have f eason to know that Judg^ Douglas knows that I said 
this. I think he has the answer here to one of the questions 
his put to me. I do not mean to allow him to catechise me 
unless he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer ques« 
tlons one after another, unless he reciprocates; but as he 
has made this inquiry, and I have answered it b<^pre^ he has 
sot it without my getting anything in return. He has got my 
answer on the fugitive>slave ia^. ^ 

Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any great length; hfit! 
t|Us is the true complexion of all I have ever said in regard 

the institution of slavery and the black race. This Is ib» 
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whole of. it } and envthing that argues me into his idea^ of per. 
feet social an4 poUtici^l equality with th« negro* k but a 
speeibtts and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man 
)/ caii prove a horse-chestnut to be a ^^^^Hnttt W*** yi will say 
here^ while upon this subject, that I have no purpose, eitlier 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. »>^believs X have no lawful right \ 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do !30. «<l*haveno pur* V ' 
pose to, introduce, political and social equ£;Uty between the*^ 
white iLnd the black races. There is a physical difference > 
between the two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever . 
forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect ^ 
equality; and,' inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there 
must li« a dti!eren<:e, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor 
of the race to which I belong having the superior position., 
i have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that,, 
y° ii6twtthstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why; 

the n^ro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated 
I in the Declaration of Independence, — the rigM to lif s, liberty," ^ 
f and the pursuit of happiness. ^ hold that he is as much en- « 
tided to these as the white man. yi agree with Judge Douglas *v 
he ^ not my equal in many respects, — certainly not ' in color, 
< perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment uBut- in the ' 

right to eat the bread, without the leave of anybc^y else, whidt 
' his own hand earns, he is my equal and the equal of Judge 
• Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 

Now I pass on tq consider one or two more of these little 
"foll^ The judge is wofully at fault about his early friend 
lincoin beir^ a "grocery-keeper." I don't think that it 
. would be a great sin if I had been ; but he is- mistaken. Lin- 
, CoUi never kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It is true 
that I»inc61n did work the latter part of one winter in a littl$ ' 
stilMiiousM^ tep at the head of a hollow. And so I think mj^: ; 
&iend, imj' judge, is eiqiially at fault when he charges me at the 
time^heiii I was in Congress of haying opposed bur soldiei?; 
who wertj lifting in the Me^can war. VThe jndge did no||| 
make hiSj chaige very disdncdy ; but I tell you what he caitf 
ivove, bji^ refemng to ^e riecord. You remember I was 
Old. Wiug ; and, whenever the D^araocTatic party tried to geS^ 
i»e;tc^ v0te' that the war had Iwictt righteoiKly begun by d*^:*; 
?3l7e(sideik:i^;I not db iti>®utj" lifhenever they asked Ua% 

ah^ maiiey or l^d-warrants w anything to pay the soldiers theres? 



dvxvxg «li ^tm ikfte» 1 ^ «uaae vote diadt judge Dpin^ 
did. V«n think «s you pkase as to wlu^bar tibat w»s 
consi^bexit. SwcSi »( tise tn^; and tbe jwlgfrlm (A« ri^t to 
laake all Ite can out «f it. I^t i^n be, by- a general disuqi||i?, 
convey 5^ «lea llol; I withheki S);^i{>Ues Ironi tibe st^&iiiers 

. who mtste ^ba^li^ m tlie Mexican war, or did anything else to 
hinder thie ^^xx^ he is, to say* the ka^ grossly sutd alto- 
gether imstai^, as a coasultai^on of tiie reoords ivUl prove to 

■ him. 

As I ha\« tsQt used xsp so much of my time as I had sup- 
posed, I ^11 «l<K«ti a little hmg€€ ixpcm one <xr two of titiese 
mi|ia£Jtopics «qp^ whtch the Jv^e has spdben. 0& has read 
&om mj sp&ex^ m Springfield in which I say that a hou^ 
divi^ against itself cannot stand."/'lGk>es the ju^ge say it 
can stand? 1 4lont know in^bether he does or not The judlge 
fbes ncft seem to he axt^iding to me jost w»w, but I would like 
,to know if it as his o^nitm that a .hou^ divided against it^f 
can stand, Jte does, then ^jere is a ^oe^on oi v^dty, ; 
"not between Mm a»d me, hist bettNKsn die judge and an ' 
' wc^rity 'Ci n ssmewhat hu ^CTj character. . ^.i!^'iy'-\i 

Now, nvpioRids, I ask yoorattentionjo tMs matt» lor ^ 
purpose «dE ss^^^og somet^mag aoiously. ''J know ^at the jw^e 
may rea£}y enot^i agree ^kdi me that oae maxim v^ch was 
put f<»1h % iS^ ^enaae is true, hvA. he may adlege that I mis* 
aq^y it; and ji^^ has « i%ht to loge that In my af^ailica- 
i&m I do m assgfily it, and iAmsb. i have a right to ^ow tihat I 
do not SBBSopidy it he «BMlertak» to say*that b^use 

I think 0m wasSum^ sa &r as the qu^on (tf siaivery is oon- 
<%nK»l, toE a^ become o»e tiaag or ail ^ ol^^, I am in 
firasr Inso^Bg abi»it a dead iQui^^ 
in aH Acar TOflfit«&«ts, he ^x^aes ea«3gaeoniAf^^^^^^ great <^ f 
vutiety of ^ ^acid iiHidtcdiad& ia^^^^ - 

and In the fifiwaiff, aa« bond* tof jasloiiL ^ tMit madoe^'a - 

^OQse di^^ided aig^sft it»(SI^^ b«tt Ihcy »Mitl&e*a 
"M Iha^ fBOMd^uie an ^ame sec&xn ^ cosrabry what is calied^ ; ^ 
for by the w«y& si. ma&er xci&cm, assd thk iMlidr fieclion can 

hot bonds isf iaxaEBi,--^true beads of imioa. iktt caa diisnqiK^- ^ 
^^teacf sSaveiy Ibe ^caaKoiered ^ amaoi^ lliese varieties in 1^ 
institetaoas of 4i>e sc ia Mn:fa : y f , J feaaae it Ui ya^ to'myiRliwdbes^ vi.. 
in the MStory of omr jgw ye g a agnt, I3m aaig^tetilon of ribimy fats 
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oqt always failed to be a bond of union, and, on the contrary, 
been, an apple of discord andi an element of division in the 
house, you to consider whether, so Ibivof* ?s the moral 

constitution of men's minds shall continue to be the same, 
after this generation and assemblage shall sink into the grave, 
and another race shall arise with the same moral and intellect- 
ual development we. have, — whether, if that institution is 
: standing in the same irritating position in which it now is, it 

A' /will not continue an element of division ? 

If so, then I have a right to say that, in regard to this ques- 
tion, the Union is a house divided against itself; and i^en I 
the judge reminds me that I have often said to him that tlie 
institution of slavery has existed for eighty years in some 
States, and yet it does not exist in some others, I agree to the 
fact; and^account for it by looking -at the position in which 
our fathers originally placed it, — ^restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not gone,jand legislating to cut off its 
source l>y the abrogation of the s!ave-trade,l^us putting the , 
seal of le^lation against its spread. «/rhe public mind did 
rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. 
But !ately, I thihk, — and in this I charge nothing on the 
judge's ' m^ves, — lately, I think Ith^t he, and those acting - 
•^th himVnave placed that institution on a new basis, which 
46oks to the perpetuity and nationalization of slavery. And, 
while it is placed upon this new basis, I say, and I have said, 
that -I believe we shall not have peace upon the question until 
the opponents of slavery arrest the further spread of it, and 
fdlace it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it ils 
in the^course of ultimate extinction ; or, on the other hand, that 
its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all, the States, old as ^ell as new, North as well as 
^/ South. I believe, if we could arrest tjbe spread, and place 

• ' it where Washington and Jefferson and Madison placed it, it 
would be^n the course of ultimate extinction, and the public 
inihd wouldj as for: eighty years past, believe that it was in the 
Course of ultimate extinction, ^he crisis would X>& past, arid 
the institution might bfe let alone for a hundred years — if it 
should live so long — in the States where it exists, yet it would 
be going out of - e^dstehce in the way best for both the black 
andx the white .races. ■ [A voice: "Then do you repudiate 
popular sovereignty?"] Weil, then, let us>talk about popular 
sovereignty! What is -popular sovereignty? Is it the right of 

' ■ ■ .. . :"i . 
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the people to have slavery or not have it, as they see fit, in tlie 
Territwies ? I will state -— and I have an able man to watch 
me-ymy understanding is that popular sovereignty, as now 
applied to the question of slavery, does allow the people o£ a 
Territory to have slavery if they want to, but does not allow 
them not to have it if they do not want it I ^o not mean that, 
if this vast concourse of people were in a Territory of the 
United States, any one of them would be obliged to have a 
slave if he did not Want one ; but I do say that, as I under^ 
stand the Dred Scott decision, if any one man wants slaves, all 
the rest have no way of keeping that one man from holding 
them. 

When I made my speech at Springfield, of which the judge 
- complains, and from which he quotes, I really was not think* 
ihg of the things which he ascribes to me at all. I had no 
thought in the world that I was doing anything to bring about 
a war between the free and sliive States. I had no thought 
in the world that I was doing aiiything to bring about a politic 
; cal and social equality of the black and white races. It never 
occurred to me that I was doing anything or favoring anything 
to reduce to a dead uniformity all the local institutions of the ' 
various States. But I must say, in all faime'iss to him, if he 
thinks I am doing something which leads to these bad results, 
it is none the better that I did not mean it. It is just as fatal 
to the country, if I have any influence in producing it, whether 
I intend it or not. ^t can it be true that placing this insti' 
tution upon " the ( original basis the basis upon which our 
fathers planed it — can have any tendency to set the Northern 
and the So tern States at yrar with one another, or that it can 
have any tendency to make the people of "Vermont yaise sugar* 
cane because they raise it in Louisiana, or that it can compel 
the pepple of Illinois to cut pine logs on the Grand prairie, 
where they will not grow, because they cut pine logs in, Maine^ 
where they do grow ? OFhe judge says this is a new principle ; 
started in regard to ithi* question. Does the judge claim that 
he is working on the plan of the founders of the government? 
I think* he says in some of hb speeches — indeed, I have one 
here now r~ that he saw evidence of a policy to allow slavery to 
be south ^6f a certain line, while north of it it should be ex- 
cluded; and he saw an indisposition on the part of the country 
to stand upon that policy, and therefore he set about studying 
the subject upon ori^nal principles, and upon original princi- 
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pies he got up the Nebraska bill! I am fighting it upon u 
these "original principles,"— fighting it in the Jeffersonian, 
Washingtonian, and Madisonian fashion. 

Now, my friends, I wish you to attend for a little, while to 
one or two other things in that Springfield speech. My main 
object was to sh6w, so far as my humble ability was capable: ; 
of showing to the people of this country, what I believed wa's 
the truth, — that there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy,'- 
among those who have engineered this slavery question for the' 
last four or five years, to make slavery perpetual and universal 
in. this nation. Having made that speech principally for that 
object, after arranging the evidences that I thought tended to 
prove my proposition, I concluded with this bit of comment : — 

We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations are the result 
of pre-concert ; but, when we see a lot of framed timbers, different portions 
of which we know have been gotten out at different times and places, and 
by different workmen, — Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance, 
—-and when we see these timbers joined together, and see thc^' exactly 
onake the fiame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and mortises exactly fit- 
ting, and all the lengths aiid proportions of the different pieces exactly 
adi^ted to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too few, — 
not omitting even the scaffolding,-~or if a single piece be lacking, we see 
the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to yet bring such piece in» . 
—in such a case we feel it impossible not to believe that Stephen and 
Franklin,- and Roger and James, all understood one another from the 
be^oing, and all worked upon a common plan or draft drawm before the 
£^ blow was struck. 

,'When my friend. Judge Douglas, came to Chicago on the 
g^)et July, this speech having been delivered on the i6th of 
Juxie, he made an harangue there in which he took hold of this 
speech of mine, showing that he had carefully read it; and, 
while he paid no attention to this matter at all, but complimented 
me as being a kind, amiable, and intelligent gentleman," not- 
withstanding I had said this, he goes on and deduces, or draws 
out, from my speech this tendency of mine to set the States at ' 
war with one another, to make all the institutions uniform, and 
set the niggers and white people to marry together. Then, as 
the judge had complimented me with these pleasant titles (I 
must confess to my weakness), I was a little "taken"; for it 
came from a great man. ''I was not very much accustomed to 
flattery, and it came the sweeter to me. I was rather like the t 
Hoosier with the gingerbread, when he said he reckoned hejM' 
loved it better than any other man, and got less of it. As the 



judge had so iiattered me, I could not make-up my miud that 
he meant to deal unfairly with me. ' So I went to work to show 
him that he misunderstood the whole scope of my speech, and 
that I really never intended to set i^he people at war with one 
another. As an illustration, the next time I met him, which 
was at Springfield, I .ed this expression, that I claimed no 
right under the Constitution, nor had I any inclination, to 
enter into the slave States and interfere with the institutions of 
slavery. He says upon that, Lincoln will not enter into the 
slave States, but will go to the banks of the Ohio, on this side, 
and shoot over ! He runs on, step by step, in the hoig^Jigstnut ^ 
style of argument, until in the "Springfield speech he says, " Un- 
less he shall be successful in firing his batteries until he shall 
have extinguished slavery in all the States, the Union shall be , 
dissolved." Now I don't think that was exactly the way to treat . 
"a kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman/* I know, if I had 
asked the judge to show when or where it was I had 
said that, if I didn't succeed in firing into the slave States 
until slavery should be extinguished, the Union should be 
dissolved, he could not have shown it. I understand what 
he would do. He would say, "I don't mean to quote from 
you, but this was the result of what you say." But I halve the 
right to ask, and I do ask now. Did you not put it in such 
a form that an ordinary reader or listener would take it as an 
expression from me? 

In a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17 th, I 
thought I might as well attend to my business a little ; and I 
recalled his attention as well as I could to this charge of con- 

*#^piracy to nationalize slavery. I called hb attention to the 
fact that he had acknowledged in my hearing twice that he 
had carefully read the speech; and, in the language of the 
lawyers, as he had twice read the speech, and still had put in 
no plea or answer, I took a default on him. I insisted that 
I had a right then to renew that charge of conspiracy. Teii 

^days afterward I met the judge at Clinton, — that is to say ^ 
I was on the ground, but not in the discussion,— and heard 
him make a speech. Then he comes in with his plea to this 
charge, for the first time ; and his plea when put in, as well 
as I can recollect it, amounted to this : that he never had any 
talk with Judge Taney or the President of the United States 
with regard to the Dred Scott decision before it was made; 
I (Lincoln) ought to know that the man who makes a charge 
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without knowing it to be-true falsifies as much as he who 
knowingly tella a falsehobd; and, lastly, that he would pro 
nounce the whole thing a falsehood; but he would make nc 
personal application of the charge of falsehood, not because 
of any regard for the "kind, amia,ble, intelligent gentleman," 
but because of his own personal self-respect ! • I have under- 
stood since then (but [turning to Judge Douglas] will not hold 
the judge to it if he is not willing) that he has broken through 
V the " self^i^pect," and has got to saying the thing out. The 
judge nods to me that it is so. It is fortunate for me that I 
<:an keep as good-humored as I do, when the judge acknowl- 
■edges that he has been trying to make a question of veracity 
with me. know the judge is a great man, while I am only 
a small man ; but I feel that I have got him. I demur to that 
"plea. I waive all objections that it was not filed till after 
■default was taken, and demur to it upon the merits. What if 
Judge Douglas never did talk with Chief Justice Taney and 
the President before the Dred Scott decision was made : does 
it follow that he could not have had as perfect an understand- 
ing without talking as with it ? I am not disposed to stand 
upon my legal advantage. I ani disposed to take his denial as 
being like an answer in chancery, that he neither had any 
knowledge, information, nor belief in the existence of such 
a conspiracy. I am disposed to take his answer as being as 
broad as though he had put it in these words. And now, 
I ask, even if he had done so, have not I a right to prove it 
on him, and to offer the evidence of more than two witnesses, 
by whom to prove it ; and, if the evidence proves the existence 
of the conspiracy, does his broad answer, denying all knowl- 
edge, information, or belief, disturb the fact? It can only 
show that he was used by conspirators, and was not a leader 
of them. 

Now in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that 
j persoas who tell what they do not know to be true falsify as 
much as those who knowingly tell falsehoods. I remember 
the rule, and it must be borne in mind that in what I have reaii 
to you I do not say that 1 know such a conspiracy to exist. 
To that I reply, I believe it. If the judge says that I do not 
believe it, then he says what he does not know, and falls 
within his own rule that he who asserts a thing which he does 
not know to be true falsifies as much as he who knowingly 
tells a falsehood. I want to call your attention to a little 
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discussion on that brabch of the case,' and the evidence which 
brought my mind to the conclusion which I expreissedi as lAy 
belief.^ If, in arraying that evidence, I had stated anything 
which was false or erroneous, it needed but that Judge I^ouglas 
should point it out, and I would have taken it back with all the 
kindness in the world. I do not deal in that viray. If I Have 
brought forward anything not a fact, if he will point it out, it 
will not even ruffle me to take it back. But, if he mil not pbint 
out anything erroneous in the evidence, is it not rather for him 
to show by a comparison of the evidence that I have rea!soned 
falsely than to call the " kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman " 
a liar ? If I have reasoned to a false conclusion, it is the 
vocation of an able debater to show by argument that I have 
wandered to an erroneous conclusion. I want to ask your 
attention to a portion of the Nebraska bill which Judge 
Douglas has quoted: "it being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution of th6 United 
States." Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue 
in favor of " popular sovereignty,"— the right of the people to 
have slaves if they wanted them, and to exclude slavery if they 
did not want them. " But," said, in substance, a senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Chase, I believe), "we more 'than suspect that you 
do not mean to allow the people to exclude slavery if they wish 
to ; and, if you do mean it, accept an amendment which I pro- 
pose expressly authorizing the people to, exclude slavery." 
believe I have the amendment here before ihe, which' was 
offered, and under which the people of the Territory, througii 
their proper representatives, might, if they saw fit, prohibit the 
existence of slavery therein, ^^d now I state it as a fact, to 
be taken back if there is any mistake about it, that Judge 
Douglas and those acting with him voted that amendment 
down. I now think that those men who voted it down had a 
real reason for doing so. They know what that reason was. 
fjft looks to us, since we have seen the Dred Scott decision pro- 
nounced, holding that, "under the Conscitution," the people 
cannot exclude slavery, — I say it looks to outsiders, poor, 
simple, " amiabl e, intelligent gentlemen," as though the niche ^ 
was left a^^ a place fo purthat Dred Scott decision in, — a niche 
which would have been spoiled by adopting the amendment. 
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And »ow I say again, if thb was not the reason, it will avail 
tb£ ju4^e much more to calmly and good-humoredly point out 
to wese people what that other reason was for voting the 
am^adment down than swelling himself up to vociferate that 
he may be provoked to call somebody a liar, 
^.^^in, there is in that same quotation from the Nebraska 

' bill this clause : " it being the true intent and meaning of this 
bill not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State." yl 
have always been puzzled to know what business the word 
** State " had in that connection. Judge Douglas knows. He 
put it there. He knows what he put it th^:e for. We out- 
siders cannot say what he put it there for. ^^e law they were 
passing was not about States, and was not making provision 
for States. What was it placed there for ? ^ter seeing the 
Dred Scott decision, which holds that the people cannot ex- 
clude slavery from a Territory, if another Dred Scott decision 
shall come, holding that they cannot exclude it from a State, 
we shall discover that, when the word was originally put there, 

. it was in view of something which was to come in due time, 
we shall see that it was the other half of something. I now 
jsay again, if there is any different reason for putting it there, 

vjudge Douglas, in a good-humored way, without calling any- 
body a liar, can tell what the reason was. 

When the judge spoke at Clinton, he came very near making 
a charge of falsehood against me. He used, as I found it 
printed in a newspaper, which, I remember, was very nearly 
like the real speech, the following language : — 

I did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before for the reason that I 
did not suppose there was a man in America with a heart so corrupt as to 
bdieve such a charge could be true. I have too much respect for Mr. 
lincoln to suppose he is serious in making the charge. 

, I confess this is rather a curious view, that out of respect 
for me he should consider I was making what deemed rather 
a grave charge in fun. I confess it strikes me rather 
strangely. But I let it pass. As the judge did not for a 
moment believe that there was a man in America whose heart 
was so " corrupt " as to make such a charge, and as he places 
me among the "men in America" who have hearts base 
enough to make such a charge, I hope he will excuse me if 
I hunt out another charge very like thi<; ; and, if it should turn 
out that in hunting I should find that other, and it should turn 



out to hit Judge Douglas Jiimseif who made it, I hope he will 
reconsider this question pf the deep corruption of heart he 
has thought fit to ascribe to me. In Judge Douglas's speech 
of March 22, 1858, which I hold in my hand, he says:— - 

In this connection there is another topic to which I d&dre to allude, t 
seldom refer to the course of newspapers or notice the articles which they 
publish in regard to myself ; but the course of the Washington Vm'tm 
has been so extraordinary for the last two or three months that I think it 
well enough to make some allusion to it. It has read me out of the Dem* 
ocratic party every other day, at least for two or three months, and keeps 
reading me out, and, as if it had not succeeded, stili continues to read me 
out, using such terms as " traitor," " renegade," " deserter," and other kind 
and polite epithets of ^that natur«. Sir, I h;i\'e no vindication to make of 
my Democracy against the Washington l/itio»,ot any othep newspaper. 
I am willing to allow my history and actions for the last twenty years to 
speak for themselves as to my political principles and my fidelity to political 
obligations. The Wsmhington Union has a personal grievance. When 
ehe editor was nomin.ated for public printer, I declined to vote for him, and 
stated that at some time I might give my reasons for doing so. Since I 
declined to ^ve that vote, this scurrilous abuse, these vindictive and con> 
Stan: attacks, have been repeated almost daily on me. Will my friend frota 
Michigan read the article to which I allude ? 

This is a part of the speech. You must excuse me from read- 
ing the entire article of the Washington Uniotty as Mr. 
Stuart read it for Mr. Douglas. The judge goes on and sums 
up, as I think, correctly : — 

Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions advanced boldly 
-•)y the Washington Union editorially, and apparently authoritatively; and 
^.ny man who questions any of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, a 
Free-soiler, a fanatic. The propositions are, first, that the primary object 
of all government at its original institution is the protection of pgisoR-aasid 
propgrty; second, that the Constitution of the United States declares that 
i:he citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States ; and that, therefore, thirdly, all State 
laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of one State 
from settling in another with their slave property, and especially declaring 
it forfeited, are direct violations of the original intention of the government 
nnd Constitution of the United States ; and, fourth, that the emancipation 
of the slaves of the Northern States was a gross outrage on the rights of 
property, inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on the part of the owner. 

Remember that this article was published iA the Union on the 17th of 
November, and on the i8th appeared the first article giving the adhesion 
of the Union to the Lecompton constitution. It was in these words: — 

" Kansas and her Constitution. The vexed question is settled. 
The problem is solved. The dead point of danger is passed. All serious 
trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone." 
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Aji^ 3,C(^wia nsstxly o{ tixe samttseit; Thcnr^h«»j yoit come to looic. 
in it winkh VKaibpuC foctb edttonaUy 'nz the l^niom, Wlm i)« it > 

'* Aft £ft LB 7y ^*{rXw» I. ''TTltt ligiit o£ pnqieity k before aii4 Uigber thaa 
any cuoitfitution^l iiioiction: and the right of th& omter of a slave trs stirh' 
.■^v@ ;MJt4 it«h iiicrteaae i» the s2>.ae- ami a& inviolable a» ttxe right ot ti^e 
ciqeQ<ir o£ au.)( profwsty what^vei." 

ia tbe MUitttluk: isapruviakin that thsconstitution maw beamend';d 
aiiwc 18^14 by a two-thirds vote- 

p / Bu^t Jto alterattQB »halL hes made to ■sSsxx the rij|^ of property iu the 

It will b«s s«ea. by these. daia«s» in the Lecoiaptoit coimitation that thtty 
are id^mieal in spirit with the atUkantative ankle ia the Waahsngtoa 
CtMfH- oi rh« day pceviou;!)^ to Its iniiorsemenc of this constitution. 

I pass over .soiae portion* of the speeeiir and. I hope that 
any oae who feels interested m this matter will read the entire 
section of the speech, and see whether t da the judge an in- 
j ustice. He proceeds^ : — 

When I saw that axtieie ia the C'/tiaK of the r/th of Xovembgrrtollowr:(} 
by the glorificatiou u£ the Lfcomj?tati constittition on the i8th of Xovember, 
and this- clai/se iti the coiistitutioa a^isertinj^ the ioctrine ehataStato: has 
no right to prohibit slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a fatal 
blow being struck at the sover^nty ot the State* of this Union. 

I stop the quotation there, again requesnng^ tiiat it may ail 
be read. I have read alL of the portion I desire to comment 
upun^ What is thi* charge that the judge thinics I must h-i^-e 
a very corrupt heait to make ? It waa a purpose on the part 
of certain higii functionaries to make it imposfsible for the 
Vseopic of one State to prohibit the people of any other State 
from entering it, with their property/' so caUed, and. maiiing 
it a slave State. In other word4» it was a charge irapiyin^^ 
a design to make the institution of slavery nationaL And now 
1 ask your attention to what Judge Dougiaa has himself done 
hese. I know chat he made that part of the spiieeh as 
a reason why he had refused to vote for a cert^it man for 
public printer ; but» when we get at it, the chaxgt^ itself is the 
very oae I made ag.aiust hintt^ that he thinks I ant so cormpt 
for uttering. Now whoaa. does he make that cbatg©' against? 
Doesi he make it against that newspaper -ditor mej?eiy ? No; 
he says it is identical in spirit with the Lecomptoa constitu- 
tion, and so the fraiucrs of that constitutioa are brought ia 



-iitJji tl«^ <>dil<s- «i the i^€w?!Sf>Jiji<&r sn ifeAt **{At9X blow beii^ 
strcfrfe.-' H^i^tj^AM^^Il it4i''*«0«spiY«c5O' Hn his language 
it is a fatal Viov being strack.^^ A^ftd, w the viNOSrds cany u»e 

''fatal ^im being sitttick,'" 1 will chaxnge wy «s|>Tessi<m, aiYd 
rail it fatal Waw hemg -m^tk,^- 4«^^e see the charge made 
not TOcTely against the ^sditor of the I w/r>«, bxrt ali the framers 
3f the lii^ompion constitution ; an<5 not o«ly so, but the 
article was an awthoritaiix'e article, %t^h<»se authority 
ihere ,nm* qoestion but that he means it was by the authority 
of the President and his cabinet,— the adnninistrarion? Is 
there any son of question but that he n^ans to make that 
chai^? *J'thm there are the editors of the I^pimp/^ the framers 
af the l^complon coTiStitution, the l*resident of the United 
States and his cabinet, and all the sup|>OTters of the Lecompton 
constitution, in Congress and out of Congress, who 'are all 
invohTed in this ** fatal blow being struck." I commend to 
ludge Douglas's consideration the question of how corrupt a 
man's heaTt must be to make such a charge 3 

Now, inj' friends, I ha\^ but one branch of the subject, in 
the little time I have left, to which to call your attention ; and, 
as I shall come to a close at the end of that branch, it is 
probable that I shall not occupy quite all the time allotted to 
me. Although on these questions I would like to talk twice 
as long as I have, I could not enter upon another hrmd and 
discuss it properly wthout running over my time. ^^^^Ask the 
attention of the people here assemblir^d and elsewhere to the 
course that Judge 3>oaglas is pursuing every day as bearing 
upon this question of making slavery national. JWf going 
back to the records, but taking the speeches he makes, the 
speeches he noade yesterday and day before, and makes 
constantly all over the country, — I ask your attention to them. 
^ the first place, ^dxat is necessary to make the institudon 
national? Not war. There is no danger that the people of 
Kentucky will shoulder Iheir muskets, and, with a young 
nigger stuck on every bayonet, march into Illinois and force 
them upon us. There is no danger of our going over there 
and making war upon them. Then what is necessary for the 
nationaHzation of slavery ? >5t is simply the next Dred Scott 
decbioKi. tft is merely for the Supreme Court to decide that 
no State under the Constitu^n can exclude it, just as they 
have already decided thatt«fmler the Constitufion neither Con- 
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g.r«s«^ aos the TenriUsml legisJaiuce cao- cki it. When tiiat is 
3ti»&. acquiesced ior tiufr whole timg^ is 6mei. This 
bcliag. tyige^ atml thi^ b«ia^ the mi^^ as I tiw^ tiiat slavery is 
ti> Ijn^ DKfide oationaV uk oana»d@r wiut^ Jodge: Ibug^ is 
^faS^ eiii&gy d^y to tisa& oui.. - JIa file ikst plaegr let us see ^. 
wiliail^ to^i^ttce hft is^ exie?tB^ ost public. s»ittnsen!r. In this 
mfk likee Ge»aJBauml£cs^ I^^Iue: sentimeot is everything. With 
pi4>^«; s^BtuBc^nt; QQthing. caa fail: viddKmt itr nothing: can 
i>y((;$;eie«ii. v<^Qns«qaeDtlyr he who ncooMs paii^ic sentiment goes ^- 
d<^|!e;? tbast he who enacts^ statntes of pcotscaonces decisions. . 
He malfi^stayiisctea- and decisions pDssible or impossible to be 
e^Kfifivy^df Thi& must be boEse in: mindr as also the additional 
fac^ thait^ Judges Dougiasfr isr a:iiaa. o£ V3s£ indoenc^so great 
that it t^esott^hfor laany naes ta pEofiessto believe anything^ 
^iheii; they osiee find out, that Jodgr Dongas professes to 
bctU^e. it^ Coosideir aSso: the attitude he occtipies at th& head 
of lax^ ^ucty^- — a, paity^ wMdt he daixns tu» a nrajcmty at 
all thft voiex^^ ia the couBtiy. 

This.jBaiQ: sticks; to a deciaioiL which foibids: the pecq^ of a 
TemtQcy to e:$clude slavoy^ and he does so nc^ because he 
s%y3$,it. is.right in itseli^ — he does^ gxrearoir ofssioa on that, 
— iiil^ b«!f»!.use: it has- beeo^^ decided, by tiKt ccnot:^ and^b^ng 
decMi)^ by th«; coun^ he: is>. and you am^ bound to take it in 
yomr polLdcail actioa as: laiwvr--> not that he judges atalLof its 
n^sitSK but hesauae a decisisia of the conrt ia to. hint a " Thus 
s^tk the Lord^" He places-it oa that, grpond alascev. and yaa 
wUlb^ in mind that thtts^ conmltttiI:^.halKd£ tmreamredLy to 
this^d^tsisioa CQOimits- him to the next one ju^as finsly as to 
".taiSv Hie did not conuait himself oa account of the merit or 
d^ent o£ the decision, but it is^a 'Ijt us^gait h the Lord." The 
nout decision, as^ much ast this„ will be a "Thu s s aitfa the 
I-,ord." ThcKe is- nothir^ that can div«t or turn him; away 
from this^ decision^ ^is nothing;, that I point out to him that f. 
lus great piolio^pe. General Jac&^n, did not believe in the 
binding force of decisions, v'lt is^ nothing: to him tiiat Jeffersoai * 
did not so believe, vl have said that I have often: heard him. 
apprQve of Jackson's course in discegaucding. the decision of the 
Siigremft Court pronouncing, a national bank constitnticiiaL 
He, says- 1 did not hear him say so* He denies-the accucaqr g£ 
my recollection. I say he ought to, know better titan I; but I 
will make no question about this^ thing, thougjh it still seems 
10 that I he«td him say it twen^ ^tms> I will tell him. 



tho«^ tfckas: ht T&m <Mm to stand m. D^adnnali pk|> 

bank, $i» ^ of idhjit did stjinding d«dsi<»a that C<K^g«««s 
can d[»«t£ir 4l X remind him «^ aiKAhef o| 

history the ^oesiioi^ of te^^ lor Judicisi decisions, and It 
i$ A laeod lUi^is history, b<^o^itg to % tim« when a 
par^ to ^Mch Judge I><M:^gks beki^^ "Kvens dis^etmd with & 
deci^^n the St^me Cimt of Illinois^ because they had 
decided tMt a governor codd not iremove & secretary ^ state. 
You wll iind ihe ^ole story in Ford's History of Illinc^ and 
I knowtlMtt Jodge Bo^las wi« not deny that he was then h| 
favor of overslaii^ii^ i;hat dedsion hy the nK>de of adding^ ^ve 
new J«^es» so as to voi« down the fow old ones. Not orfy 
so, wit it ended in the Jvtdji^^s silting down on the very bendh 
as one of th« five nt-w judges to break down the four old ones. 
It was la this way precisely that he got his title of judge. 
Now, wh«s the judge teOs me that men appointed conditionally 
to sit as TOembers of a court will have to be catechised before- 
hand xqpoa scwae subject, I say, **Yeu. know, judge: you have 
tried it.^ Whera he says a court of dtis idnd will lose the con- 
fidence of an ynSl be prostituted and d^s^riaced by such a 
proceeding, 1 say, «You know best, judge: ^ou have been 
tbrou|^ ^ milL" 

But I cannot shake Ju^ Douglas's teeth loose from the 
Dred Scott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I mean no 
disrespect) that will hang on when he has once got his teeUi 
fixed, — ytfa may cut off a leg or you may tear away an arm, 
still he -mS. not relax Ms hold. And so* I may point out to 
the judge, and say that he is bespattered all over, from the 
beginning of his political life to the present time, with attacks 
npon judicial decisions, — I may cut off limb after limb of his 
public record, and strive to wrench from him a single dictum 
<rf the court, yet I cannot divert him from it. He hangs to the 
hst to the Bred Scott decision. These things show there is 
a purpose strong as death and etemit>' for which he adheres 
to this decision, and for whidi he will adhere to all other deci- 
aons of the same court. [A Hibernian : " Give us something 
Besides Drid Scott"] Yes; no doubt you want to hear some- 
that don't hurt Now, having spoken of the Dred Scott 
decision, one more word, and I am done. Henry Clay, my 
&eau-ideal of a stetesman, the man for whom I fought ail my 
"fesanble life, — Henry Clay once said of a class of men who would 



repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation that 
ihey must, if they >vould do this, go back to the era of our 
independence, and muzzle the cannon which thunders its annual 
joyous return; they must blow out the moral lights around us ; 
they must penetrate the human soul j and eradicate there the 
love of liberty I and then, and not till then, could they per- 

Eituate slavery in this country I Xer^y thinking, Judge 
ouglas is, by his example and vast influence, doing that very 
thing in this community when he says that the negro has 
nothing in the Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay 
plainly understood the contrary. Judge Douglas is going back 
to the era of our Revolution, and to the extent of his ability 
muzzling the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. 
When he invites any people, willing to have slavery, to estab- 
lish it, he is blowing out the moral lights around us. When ha 
says he " cares not whether slavery is voted down or voted up," 
— that it is a sacred right of self-govemment,- — he is, in my judg- 
ement, penetrating the human soul, and eradicating the light of 
reason and the love of liberty in this American people. And^ 
now I will pnly say that when, by all these means and appli- 
ances, Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringihg public sentiment 
to an exact accordance with his own views, — when these vast 
assemblages shall echo back all these sentiments, — when they 
shall come to repeat his views and to avow his principles, and 
to say all that he says on these mighty questions, — then it 
needs only the formality of the second Dred Scott decision, 
which he indorses in advance, to make slavery alike lawful in 
all the States,-— old as well as new. North as v/ell as South. 



Lincoln's iFAREWELL Address at Springfield, III., a8 
' he was leaving for washington, 
February ii, i86i. . 

My Friends^—- No one, not in my situation, can appreciate 
my feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the 
kindness of this people, I owe everything. Here I have fived 
a quarter of a century, and have passed from a young to an 
old man. Here my children have been born, and one is 
buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I 
may return, with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go 
with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 



Abraham Lincoln was nominated for the United States Senate by the 
Republican State Convention at Springfield, 111., June 17, 1858, and 
accepted the nomination in a remarkable speech before the convention, 
sharply defining the national issues of the time. Senator Douglas, then a 
candidate for re-election, reviewed this speech in an address at Chicago, 
July 9, Mr. Lincoln being present; and the next evening Mr. Lincoln made 
a speech in reply. After various other speeches by both candidates a 
series of seven joint debates was arranged, which took place at Ottawa, 
Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, and Alton, 111., the 
first on August 21, the last on October 15, 1858. The first speaker in 
each debate occupied an hour, an hour and a h^ was given for the reply, 
and then the first speaker had a half-hour to close the debate. Mr. Doug- 
las's cloising word at Ottawa is not given in the present leaflet, as it related 
to personalities and not to the general political issues. A complete report 
of all of the debates is given in the first volume of Lincoln's Works,, edited 
by Nicolay and Hay. In the same volume will be found Lincoln's great 
speech at the Cooper Institute, New York, February 27, i860, which did 
more than anything else save the debates with Douglas ' to bring him 
prominently before the country at large, and insure his nomination for the 
presidency later in the same year. 

Nicolay and Hay's " Abraham Lincoln, A History," in ten volumes, is 
more than a biography of Lincoln : it is a comprehensive history as weU of 
the anti-slavery struggle and the civil war. There are many briefer lives 
of Lincoln, — by Arnold, Holland, Morse, Raymond, and others. The Life 
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by Herndon has special interest as the work of one who was Lincoln's Irw 
partosr and intimate friend for many years. The essay on Lincoln by 
Cat! Schurx is a magnificent critical estimate. *' Reminiscences of Lincoln 
hf Distinguished Men of his Time," edited by Rice, is a book of great 
value^ The Life of Lincoln by Charles Carleton Coffin is an admirable 
work for vonng people. Lincoln's two Innngural Addresses and the 
SmskBC^tton Proclamation are published in Old South Leaflet No. ii. 



